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or prejudice and partly to political demagogism, the public mind at that time, particularly in the North-west, was obsessed with the idea that combinations and agreements among railroad companies were made for the sole purpose of advancing or maintaining rates, and that the only remedy for this alleged evil was to enforce unrestricted competition in every case where one railroad ran parallel to another. The formation of the Northern Securities Company was generally regarded as a covert scheme to extort more money from the people by restricting or preventing competition among the Hill and Harriman lines.1 As we now know, the creation of the holding company was not related in any way either to competition or to rates.  It had its origin in a perfectly legitimate attempt, on the part of a number of large shareholders, to keep their associated interests together in the event of their retirement or death, and to prevent seizure or control of their properties by outside corporations, or groups, through the secret purchase of stock. The State authorities of Minnesota, how-
1 "As a matter of fact, the Great Northern and Northern Pacific did not compete, to an appreciable extent, with each other, and still less with the Union Pacific. Only three per cent of the total interstate traffic was subject to control by them individually in the making of rates. There was competition, of course, for the Oriental trade, but it did not affect at all the people in the Northwest, where only an inappreciable portion of the total interstate traffic was strictly competitive." (History of the Northern Securities Case, by B. H. Meyer, University of Wisconsin Bulletin, p. 247.)